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a/ SAY, 'R.C." | SEE SOMETHING 
GOOD--A ROYAL CROWN 
COLA STAND! 


/ QUIET, QUICKIE ! 

| HEAR SOMETHING 

BAD -- SOMEONE'S 
YELLING FIRE! 











THERE'S A LOT OF SMOKE COMING 
OUT OF THAT WINDOW — HEY! 
THAT GIRL FAS COLLAPSED! 


- 


Ar --THEY 
GOT HERE. AND 
THEY VE SPREAD A 
LIFE NET! OVER you 
GO, MiISS—IT'S THE 
ONLY WAY OuT! 


PICKING UP THE UNCONSCIOUS GIRL, HE STAGGERS TO THE 
WINDOW... DROPS HER INTO A NET HELO BY FIREMEN BELOW 





BOY, THEY WEREN'T KIDDING ! 
LOOK AT THE FLAMES IN THAT 


AND LOOK UP IN 
THE TOP WINDOW, 
QUICKIE - - THERE'S 
A GIRL UP THERE! 





7 | SURE HOPE 
QUICKIE GOT THE 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


READY TO FALL THROUGH. 
WHEW —WHAT SMOKE! 


"2.C." RUSHES INTO THE BURNING HOUSE AND UP TWO 
FLIGHTS OF STAIRS TO THE TOP STORY. THE GIRL HAS 
SLIPPED FROM THE WINDOW TO THE FLOOR 

















) BOY! ILL BET R.C.” 


WISHES HE WAS SIT- 
TING DOWN DRINKING 


“R.C." SEES THE FIREMEN CATCH THE GIRL SAFELY AND 
THEN JUMPS HIMSELF! 








HOW CAN | EVER THANK ) SO'S THIS YOU'RE WELCOME, 
YOU FOR SAVING MY ROYAL CROWN /} MISS—AND QUICKIE'S 
LIFE? YOU'RE" COLA. £ RIGHT—IT'S THE ONLY 
WONDERFUL ! a _\ COLA THATS BEST 
BY TASTE-TEST! 
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COWBOY STAR JIMMY WAKELY SAYS: 


SURE THING / /T 
DOES TASTE BEST! 








Cowboy star Jimmy Wakely has a sharp 
taste for colas! He tried leading colas in 
paper cups and picked the one that 
tasted best. It was Royal Crown Cola! 
““R C's my“tavorite ‘quick-up’ treat!” 
says Jimmy. Try it today! 2 full glasses 
in each 5€ bottle. 


OVAL CRO 
Or cota 
Best by Taste-Test! & 
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See Jimmy Wakely in 
“SONG OF THE RANGE” 
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When Adolf Hitler came to power in 1933 he had a mad 
dream. It was to conquer the world. One by one, Ger- 
many seized smaller nations — first by trickery, then by 
war. By 1942 it seemed to many people that Hitler’s 
dream would come true. But the Allies rallied. With 
blood, sweat, and tears, the free men of the earth 
stopped Hitler’s hordes. As the years passed, beaten 
German armies retraced their steps, ever retreating. On 
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his war maps in Berlin, Hitler watched his ever-shrink- 
ing conquests. He saw the noose grow tighter and 
tighter around Germany as the armies of liberation 
swept through Europe from all sides. On the map 
above, shaded red areas show the territories conquered 
or controlled by Germany at the height of her expan- 
sion. The solid red areas show German-occupied terri- 
tories today — still shrinking. Nazi Germany is doomed. 














N SEPTEMBER 8, 1943, Italy 
surrendered unconditionally to 
the Allies. 

A month later, Allied leaders made 
Italy a co-belligerent. This means 
that Italy is allowed to fight on ou 
side in the war against Germany. 
Italy has a chance to prove that she 
is through with fascism forever. 

The Italian people have worked 
hard to prove that their country de- 
serves another chance. Thirteen divi- 
sions of Italian guerillas are fighting 
the Germans in northern Italy. Their 
hard-hitting attacks have prevented 
at least six German divisions from 


fighting Allied troops. 
RISE OF FASCISM 


During World War 1, Italy fought 
on the side of the Allies. Her losses 
amounted to over 1,700,000 killed and 
wounded. 

The Italian people felt the war had 
been in vain. They became discon- 
tented and restless. Widespread un- 
employment, which followed the war, 
added to the people’s restlessness. 
King Victor Emmanuel III and his 
government officials were unable to 
solve the unemployment problem 
There was ripting in Italy. The coun 
try seemed on the verge of revolu 
tion. 

Into this contusion stepped Benitu 
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Italian partisans have greatly aided the Allies against the Germans. 


Mussolini. He was a tormer news- 
paper man who had organized a 
group of Italian war veterans and 
others into the Faseist party. The 
word “fascist” comes from the 
Roman word fasces—a bundle of 
sticks with an axe in the center, 
which was the Roman symbol of 
authority, 

Mussolini and his tascists began 
a reign of terror and murder. Their 
plan was to silence all Italians who 
opposed them, and win political 
power. In 1922, Mussolini demanded 
that the government of Italy be 
turned over to him. The frightened 
King obeyed. 

Although Mussolini's title was Pre- 
mier, he called himself “I] Duce,” 
meaning “the leader.” 

Now that he was dictator, Musso- 
lini told the newspapers what to 
print and the radio stations what to 
He forced schools to teach 
pupils that fascism was the best 
kind of government, and democracy 
the worst. 

Mussolini was not satisfied to see 


Say 


fascism only in Italy. He wanted a 
fascist empire — Italian colonies and 
possessions that would encircle the 
earth. He built up the Italian army, 
navy and air torce. He forced the 
nation’s factories to produce war 
equipment and supplies. 


ITALY 


Mussolini saw that when the Japa- 
nese invaded Manchuria in 1931, the 
League of Nations was helpless to 
punish the invaders. He decided it 
was time for Italy to begin her march 
of conquest. 


CRIMES OF CONQUEST 


In 1934, Italy invaded Ethiopia, in 
East Africa. The barefooted, spear- 
carrying Ethiopians were no match 
for the Italian bombers and flame- 
throwing tanks. Ethiopia was de- 
feated, and became a part of the 
Italian African Empire. 

Next, Mussolini sent Italian troops 
and equipment to help the Dictator 
General Francisco Franco win the 
civil war_in Spain. Spain then adopt- 
ed a fascist form oF government. 

Meanwhile, in Germany, Hitler 
had copied Mussolini’s methods with 
even greater success. In October 
1936, Mussolini signed the Rome- 
Berlin Axis pact, which made Ger- 
many and Italy partners. 

In 1939, Mussolini ordered Italian 
troops to invade Albania, which was 
quickly conquered. 

Mussolini feared a war with Brit- 
ain and France. When the Germans 
started World War II on September 
1, 1939, Italy did not enter the war. 
Mussolini first wanted to be sure that 
the Germans would win. He waited 
until Germany had conquered Po- 
land, Norway, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. He waited until France had 
been over-run, and British armies 
had made their gallant retreat from 
Dunkirk. 

Then, on June 10, 1940 — when 
France was on the brink of defeat, 
and Britain was in her darkest hour 

~ Mussolini declared war on Britain 
and France. 
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President Roosevelt condemned 
Mussolini's act, saying: “The hand 
that held the dagger has struck it 
into the back of its neighbor.” 


ITALY DEFEATED 


Sixteen days after Italy entered the 
war, France surrendered. But the 
Italians’ joy did not last long. 

In October 1940, Mussolini or- 
dered his armies to invade Greece. 
It was his worst military mistake. 
The Greeks not only drove the Ital- 
ians out of Greece — they even pene- 
trated Italian-held Albania! 

In North Africa, Italian troops 
were also being decisively defeated 
The British pushed the Italians back 
nearly 400 miles. By February 1941, 
the Italians had lost nearly 290,000 
men in North Africa. 

Hitler came to Mussolini's aid in 
Greece, and the Greeks were finally 
defeated. But German help came too 
late to save North Africa. The British 
launched a huge offensive in Novem- 
ber 1942, at El Alamein. The same 
month, U. S. and British troops in- 
vaded Morocco, Algeria, and Tu- 
nisia. Axis troops in North Africa, 
trapped between the two forces, 
were crushed. 

By early 1943 North Africa was 
controlled by the Allies. They had a 
springboard for the invasion of Eu- 
rope. The first target for this invasion 
was Sicily. 

The invasion of Sicily on July 9 
1943, convinced the Italian people 
that defeat was near. Many Italians 
welcomed the American invasion be- 
cause of their hatred for the fascist 
government, which brought about 
the war. The Italians also hated the 
Germans who occupied Italy and 
treated the Italians as inferior peo- 
ple. 

On July 25, while Allied armies 
were fighting in Italy, Mussolini was 
overthrown. He was taken under 
guard to a prison. Later, he was res- 
cued by the Germans and brought to 
Germany. 

King Emmanuel III stayed in 
power. He appointed a high army 
officer, Marshal Pietro Badoglio, as 
Premier. 

On September 8, 1943, General 
Dwight Eisenhower, from his head- 
quarters in North Africa, announced 
the surrender of Italy. 

Soon Italy herself became a battle- 


field. Allied troops landed on the 
mainland of Italy, and began to push 
the Germans northward. 


WHAT FUTURE FOR ITALY 


When Rome was liberated by 
the Allies on June 4, 1944, King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III abdicated. His 
son, Crown Prince Humbert, became 
Lieutenant-General of the Realm. 

Marshal Badoglio, unpopular be- 
cause he had directed the war in 
Ethiopia and Albania, also resigned. 
A new government was formed 
headed by Ivanoe Bonomi, long an 
opponent of fascism. 

But Italy’s troubles are not all po- 


litical. War has brought terrible 
destruction and suffering to Italy. 
Nearly every foot of ground has been 
fought over with every type of wea- 
pon. Whole cities have been laid 
waste; fields torn up; railroads, 
power plants, factories and harbors 


_ have been bombed by the Allies or 


dynamited by the enemy. 

Italians today are living on a starv- 
ation diet. Milk is given only to 
babies under one year. The death 
rate in Italy has doubled. Allied med- 
ical authorities say that Italians are 
now dying of tuberculosis at the rate 
of 200,000 a year, as compared with 
the pre-war rate of 60,000. 
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Heavy broken line shows battlefront in Italy. Allies hold area below the 
line; Germans hold area above it. Big industries are in German hands. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT DROVE 
THROUGH PERSIA TO IND/A — 


ss, 


ee ing ee 
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the 


IB was in the kitchen, drying the 

supper dishes, when the telephone 
rang. Tuck answered and, as usual, 
his side of the conversation could be 
heard all over the house. 

“H'lo? . . . Well, hi, Toby! Why 
werent you at basketball practice 
this aft? ... Oh, I see. . . . Your cous- 
in Dick?” Tuck's voice grew louder. 
“Y’mean, the one who's on the staff 
of Yank Magazine? . . . Sure, I re- 
member. You showed us a letter he 
wrote from Iran. . . . Look, how long 
will he be here? . . . Gosh, could 
we? ... How soon? ... Heck, I dunno 
what she’s doing, but we'll be there 
in five minutes. . . . Okay. See ya.” 

Tuck raced through the dining 
room and almost collided with Bib 
coming out of the kitchen. “Say, Bib, 
do you wanna interview—” 

“Do I? Of course, I do!” She 
breezed past him and headed for the 
hall closet to get her coat. 

“Waitaminute, you dont even 
know who it is,” Tuck said, trailing 
her. “It's—” 

“Toby’s cousin, Dick Gaige,” Bib 
put in. “He’s an artist and correspon- 
dent for Yank and he’s been in Iran.” 

“Well, how-the-heck!” Tuck ex- 
claimed. “Did you tap the wire?” 

“Nope,” Bib smiled mischievously, 
“but I lowered the kitchen window 
so the neighbors could listen to their 
radio without your static! If we're to 
be there in five minutes, we'll have 
to dash. Come on!” 

When they arrived at the Gaiges’ 
home, Toby introduced Bib and Tuck 
to his cousin, Corporal Dick Gaige. 

“Toby let us read one of your let- 
ters from Iran,” Tuck said. “You were 
in that dizzy-with-the-heat place 
where the thermometer sometimes 
shoots up to 180 degrees in the sun.” 

“That's Dizful,” Corporal Gaige 
said, “and it’s a hot spot, all right. In 
fact, it’s the hottest inhabited spot 
on earth.” 

“A temperature of 180 degrées 
sounds un-inhabitable to me,” Bib 
commented. “Surely, it must be cool- 
er there at night.” 


~ 


_ 


HOTTEST SPOT 
ST SPO 





“Not much,” Corporal Gaige re- 
plied. “GIs who are stationed at An- 
dimeshk, our Army post near Dizful, 
try to beat the heat by pouring a 
canteen of water on their mattresses. 
Then they lie down in it and try to 
get to sleep before the water evapor- 
ates!” 

“Look, Dick,” Toby said to his 
cousin, “you promised to take us on 
a tour of the Persian Gulf Command, 
with a map to show the route you 
took. Heck, you spout the names of 
so many foreign cities, we'll get lost 
without a map!” 

“Okay, I'll back up to the port of 
Khorramshahr,” Corporal Gaige 
agreed, and produced a map from his 
portfolio. Bib, Tuck, and Toby gath- 
ered around him and the tour began. 

“Khorramshahr is in the southern 
part of Iran on the Persian Gulf,” 
Corporal Gaige pointed to the spot 
on the map. “It’s where most of our 
Lend-Lease supplies for Russia are 
unloaded—” 

“You mean, our supplies go all the 
way to Iran to get to Russia?” Tuck 
questioned. “Wouldn't it be better to 
take them across the Atlantic to Mur- 
mansk?” 

“Some of them do go that way,” 
Corporal Gaige replied. “But the Per- 
sian Gulf route is safer, and it’s open 
all the year ‘round. Murmansk is ice- 
bound part of the year. Khorram- 
shahr just has blistering heat, sand- 
flies, and dust storms,” he smiled. 

“From Khorramshahr,” Corporal 
Gaige went on, “there's a road lead- 
ing north, which was built by our 
Army engineers from what was most- 
ly donkey trails before 1942. Since 
that time, American truckmen have 
driven more than 97 million miles 
over this road from Khorramshahr 
to the Russian Dump, or supply sta- 
tion, at Kazvin in northern Iran, near 
the Russian border. Uncle Sam has 
delivered 143,000 vehicles — every- 
thing from jeeps to fire engines — 


A BIB and TUCK Story 


on earth 


and 4,380,000 tons of essential sup- 
plies to ‘Uncle Joe’ Stalin.” 

“Gosh, that’s some job,” Tuck com- 
mented, “if the drivers have to go 
through dust storms and such ter- 
rific heat.” 

“They get a little of everything 
along the way — dust, heat, hairpin 
turns, the hazards of donkey, goat, 
and nomad traffic—and farther 
north, they go through mountains, 
where the fog is heavy and tempera- 
tures are below freezing.” Corporal 
Gaige pointed to the map. “But the 
next stop on our tour is Ahwaz, 
where we have a-big desert post. It’s 
headquarters of the Persian Gulf 
Command and of three railroad bat- 
talions. 

“The Trans-Iranian railroad runs 
parallel to the roadway,” he ex- 
plained and then laughed, “that is, 
if you can call a tangled thread par- 
allel to anything. This 860-mile rail- 
road doubles back on itself, loops its 
way over impossible cliffs, and runs 
through 133 tunnels in one 163-mile 
stretch.” ; 

“Did we build that?” Tuck asked. 

“No, the former Shah built it,” 
Corporal Gaige said, “atcording to 
his own ideas. It's single-track, its 
grades are too steep, and its turns 
too sharp, but we've hauled a lot of 
freight over it. One of the most in- 
teresting things I saw,” he said, re- 
ferring to the map, “was our railroad 
checking and refueling station at 
Arak, north of Ahwaz. There’s a 
roundhouse and a turntable, and the 
pride of the outfit is a four-platform 
system of checking Diesel engines. 
The thing works like a production 
assembly line, and the train is never 
held up. Four railroad gangs work 
on the engine at the same time. On 
the top level of the platform, me- 
chanics check the cylinder head; sec- 
ond level, the crankcase; third level, 
the truck; and the lower level is the 
pit, with its motor tools and sup- 
plies.” 

“Waitaminute, you've jumped up 

(Please turn to page 11) 





BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


Your Representatives in BUILDING WORLD PEACE 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., our 
Secretary of State, heads U. S. dele- 
gation to San Francisco Conference. 
Mr. Stettinius formerly was Under- 
secretary of State to Cordell Hull 
and Lend-Lease Administrator, su- 
pervising shipping of war materials 
to Allied armies all over the globe. 


CORDELL HULL served as Secretary 
of State for twelve years — longer 
than anyone in U. S. history. In 1944, 
he resigned because of illness. Mr. 
Hull represented the U. S. at the 
Moscow Conference® in 1943. With 
Secretary Stettinius, he helped draft 
the Dumbarton Oaks Plan. He is 73. 


Harris & Ewing 


TOM CONNALLY is a Democratic 
Senator from Texas. He is chairman 
of the important Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. In 1943, he 
proposed the Connally Resolution to 
Congress—pledging that the United 
States would support a world or- 
ganization to preserve the peace. 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG is a Re- 
publican Senator from Michigan. 
He once opposed “meddling” in 
world affairs, but when the U. S. 
entered the war, he urged all-out 
aid to the Allies. He favors a pact 
among the five big powers to perma- 
nently disarm Germany and Japan. 


Internationa! 


CHARLES A. EATON is a Republican 
Representative from New ‘Jersey. 
He is the Republican leader of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Last yeGr, seeking to obtain money 
from Congress for UNRRA*, Repre- 
sentative Eaton said, “We cannot be 
a healthy nation in a sick world.” 


Harris & Ewing 


SOL BLOOM is a Democratic Repre- 
sentative from New York. He holds 
the important post of chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. Representative Bloom is an in- 
ternationalist. He helped to pass 
the Lend-Lease bill and obtain the 
money for UNRRA to aid the Allies. 


ee are photographs of the eight delegates who will 
represent the United States at the United Nations 
Security Conference in San Francisco on April 25. 

The structure of world peace is taking shape. 

The foundation was laid at Dumbarton Oaks last fall, 
when representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia and China planned a world peace organization. 

The ground floor was installed at the Crimea Con- 
ference, when President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churclfill, and Premier Stalin — the master carpenters — 
met at Yalta and agreed on a program for postwar 
Europe. 

At San Francisco, another important part of the world 
peace structure will be built. Delegates from the United 
Nations will construct a world security plan. They will 
work to “remove the causes of war” and to encourage 
harmony and teamwork among all nations. 

Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., is chair- 
man of the U. S. delegation to the Conference. He will 
be accompanied by Cordell Hull, former Secretary of 
State; four members of Congress, and two other dele- 
gates (see photos on this page). 

The youngest member of the U. S. delegation is 
Commander Harold E. Stassen, USNR. Although only 
38, he has three times been Governor of Minnesota and 
last year was a candidate for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Commander Stassen believes wholeheartedly in a 
world security organization. He has done much to lead 
the American people toward international cooperation. 
In the early days of the war, he drew up a blueprint 
for a United Nations organization, and spoke in favor 
of it in many radio talks. . 

Commander Stassen says, “I would hope that San 
Francisco might mean for the world of tomorrow what 
Constitution Hall in Philadelphia meant for the United 
States of America.” 


HAROLD E. STASSEN, a Republican, 
was Governor of Minnesota — the 
youngest governor ever elected in 
the U. S. (age 31). He resigned this 
office in order to accept active duty 
with the Navy. Commander Stassen, 
who will attend the conference as a 
civilian, champions world teamwork. 


Harris & Ewing 


Aeme 


VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE is Dean of 
Barnard College, a girls’ college in 
New York City. She is interested in 
world affairs and has worked on 
committees to promote international 
understanding and cooperation. She 
believes there cannot be world peace 
without cooperation among nations. 





Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821-1877) 
"First with the Most” 


ENERAL Nathan B. Forrest did not say, “Git thar fustest with the mostest.” 
He did say that the way to win was to “get there first with the most men.” 
Forrest seldom had the “most.” But he did get there first, hit hard, and make 
the enemy think that he had the “most.” Forrest's men fought as mounted 
infantrymen—they got there on horseback and fought on foot. They were 
the Commandos and paratroopers of the War between the States. 

Forrest's military career started at the age of 40 when he enlisted as a 
private in the Confederate Army. He had no military training and little for- 2. Trapped near Rome, 
mal education of any sort. But in four years he won the rank of lieutenant Georgia, Streight asked for 
general. General Joseph E. Johnston, Confederate commander, called For- a parley. By moving his four 
rest “the greatest soldier of his time,” and British military experts long have guns back and forth across 


cada Cnteeets quiemtiinds a hill, Forrest convinced 
Pe ae pag Streight it was futile to resist. 














GENERAL FORREST, WEVE WE EM /N THEIR 
BEEN RIDING AND FIGHTING HB SADDLES / WE'VE GOT 
FOR FIVE DAYS! JHE TO KEEP AFTER STREIGHT 
MEN ARE GOING JO SLEEP Wil WE GET HiM! 

IN THEIR SADDLES / 


lord! 
HOW MANY “| THAT'S ALLY 
GUNS DO a, ae -J WE HAVE | 


YOU HAVE ? \- ‘“ .- reg WOW. BUT 





| 1. When Colonel Abel Streight’s Union raiders 
invaded Alabama and Georgia in 1863, For- 
rest’s cavalry slashed at them night and day. 




















3. A commander who liked 
hand-to-hand combat, General 
Forrest always ordered his men 
to attack when in a tight spot. 


Digg Lig PERL ESO Fa NS RIES BEY FSO BTA 


THE ENEMY HAS COT 
BEHIND US! WE'D BETTER 
RETREAT / 








4. Forrest had 29 horses killed under him and was wounded three 
times. After one injury he led his men while riding in a buggy. 
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" IE TH’ ENEMY'S BEHIND 
1 US, WE'RE ALSO BEHIND YOU HAVE 


BEEN GOOD 
P 70 
cmihteaael be SOLDIERS, 


YOU CAN 
BE C000 
CITIZENS 


5. Forrest’s command was last to surren- 

der in 1865. He accepted defeat calmly 
ee ee and urged his men to do the same. 
Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby, 
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| Eccentric Aircraft 








Press Association photos 


The XP-75, now being tested by Air Technical Service Command, 
may be the answer to the Army’s need for a long-range fighter. 
Power plant is the mighty 3000 h.p. Allison engine, located 
behind pilot for better visibility. Long shaft from engine 
turns a counter-rotating prop. The range has not been disclosed. 





This bat-winged, twin-engine, interceptor-fighter is the Mc- 
Donnell XP-67, designed to carry out long-range missions. The 
XP-67 will determine whether the flying wing will give fighters 
the extra range they need in the Pacific. The XP-67 is powered 


with supercharged engines and is armed with six 37mm. cannon. 








At Wright Field, the Army is testing this twin-boomed, pusher- 
type XP-54. The plane is made almost wholly of magnesium in 
order to save weight. it has forward-swept wings, thin airfoil, 
and flush-riveted skin. Wing slots cool the in-line Lycoming 
engine. An electric elevator permits the pilot to enter cockpit. 
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Aeronautical Turns 


AERONAUTICAL DICTIONARY 


The illustration above is from 
an unusual and interesting book 
which should be of real value 
to all readers of “Air Week,” as 
well as aviation enthusiasts 
everywhere. 

The Aeronautical Dictionary, 
by Thomas A. Dickinson 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $3), 
is an excellent aviation refer- 
ence book. It contains over 6000 
aeronautical terms, all com- 
pletely and simply defined. The 
terms are alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 

More than 300 drawings and 
photographs clearly _ illustrate 
the exact meaning of the more 
difficult aviation terms. Flight 
maneuvers are especially well- 
defined by illustrations and 
clear, concise explanations. 
Here is Mr. Dickinson’s defini- 
tion of turns: 

Turn — The act of changing 
the direction of flight of an air- 
craft. A 45 degree turn is a 
simple turn to the right or left; 


a 180 degree turn (sometimes * 


called a “U” turn) is a com- 
plete reversal of the direction 
of flight of the aircraft. 
Immelmann turn—A ma- 
neuver made by completing the 
first half of a normal loop; from 
the inverted position at the top 
of the loop, half-rolling the air- 





plane to the level position. This 
completes a full 180 degree 
turn, as well as a gain in alti- 
tude. 

Stall turn — Any turn made 
immediately after stalling. “Air 
Week” note: Turns are not made 
with the rudder, as is commonly 
thought. Turns are made by 
banking a plane through use 
of the ailerons. Rudder is used 
to check adverse yaw.* 


bir Tilh 








In airline slang, “Iron 
Mike” is the automatic 


pilot. 
Next week: What's a 
“lame duck”? 
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Hottest Spot on Earth Vest YOUR RAVONOLOGY 


(Continued from page 7) 











north to Arak and left us down here at Do you know how many things you see, use and wear every 
the desert post of Ahwaz,” Toby re- day are made from rayon? Rayon is becoming more and 
minded his cousin. s , 

“So I have,” Corporal Gaige laughed, more important in the world about you. You should have an 
“and we were traveling by the roadway, understanding of how it is made—its characteristics—and its 
not by train, werent wel Well, Abwaz many uses. Try out this picture quiz with some of your friends 
is desert —mirages and _ whirlwinds. : 

From a high poirt, I could see as many to see who has the highest rayon |.Q. (See answers below.) 
pohaioaig ipier eaie their way CHOOSE ONE ANSWER TO COMPLETE EACH STATEMENT 

“Next stop on the road north is the SCORE 25 POINTS FOR EACH CORRECT ANSWER 


camp at Andimeshk near Dizful, that 
‘dizzy-with-the-heat place,” Corporal 
Gaige said. 

“Where is the Russian check-up sta- 
tion you were telling us about at sup- 
per?” Toby inquired. “Is it at Andi- 
meshk?” 

“No. There are two check-up stations 
further north,” Corporal Gaige replied, 
and explained to Bib and Tuck. “We 





Sa Fg hh ee Ms a 9 1. Rayon is made from: 2. Rayon is produced in a continuous 
call them “Russian check-up stations’ be- (C) weed pulp ond cotten linters stout, tient dan (3. fees eae 
cause the station operators check and [) candle wax and poppy seeds C knit rayon 

repair trucks and other vehicles bound C] tree bark and plant stalks C] rayon tubing 


for Russia. These boys are really doing 
a remarkable job at the check-up sta- 
tions. When there’s a shortage of parts, 
they carve distributor caps, horn but- 
tons, and rotors out of wood; they use 
empty cans to make gas tanks and radi- 
ator caps.” 

He paused and pointed to the map. 
“The rest of the route to the Russian 








<3 : a : 3. These continuous strands may also 4. Rayon may be made by three pro- 
supply center is more peterpan from be cut into short lengths, which are then cesses . . . The Viscose Process, The Ace- 
a tourist's viewpoint, and more com- twisted together into yarn. This type of tate Process end the Cuprammenton 
fortable as to temperature. Hamadan is | rayon is known as: Process. Most of the rayon you use Is 
an ancient city where the court of Xerx- | O irregular rayon made by the: [] Acetate Process 
es was located. You may see many Bib- [J run-resistant rayon [] Viscose Process 
Le C) spun rayon [] Cuprammonium Process 
lical landmarks, and the natives seem to 


(Please turn to page 13) If you would like to get 


Educational Section $345 





a copy of the illustrated | 350 Fith Ave New Yon nen 
leaflet, ‘‘Things You : cam bieias, Ubon tae Weald be tae mee 
Sheald. iow WGN. sick: tte ee 
eg RS 7 
to order it, without cost, PI: as ctiicicatsinieatsirntiananaiaiidl =. seomrenlemepeeenemnettt ] 
on the coupon at right. | Fann SEP AR ORE BTS re el ore asf 


SS820jg BSOISIA “py UOADI UNds “¢ UCADI 


THE ANSWERS: 
juawDjy *Z ssajul] UOYOD puD djind poom *| 


A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS WRITE 


bye ie, penance idle nies lewis, tem ae TESTED , 
F after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 





EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CRown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Drawing hy Corp. Gaige | Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork |; Providence, R.1.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa, 
The dock at Khorramshahr * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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VICTOR PRESENTS 


ie 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


(fone fern Maye Cfocved 


Gu thrilling opera excerpts, featuring the 
great heroic tenor, are assembled in this 
new album. Mr. Melchior sings the Steers- 
man’s Song, from The Flying Dutchman; 
The Hammer Song, from Siegfried; In Dis- 
tant Land, from Lohengrin; The Hymn to 
Venus and the Rome Narrative, from Tann- 
hauser ; and, with Kirsten Flagstad, the duet 
from Tristan and Isolde. 

Album M/DM 979 


Five 12-inch Records List Price $5.50* 


HOROWITZ-TOSCANINI — Brahms’ Concerto No. 
2, Piano and Orchestra. The faultless tech- 


nical accomplishment of Vladimir Horowitz | 


is brilliantly combined with Arturo Tos- 
canini’s peerless conducting of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra to bring you an un- 
paralleled performance of Brahms’ majestic 
score. 

Album M/DM 740 
Sir 12-inch Records 


Surrey With the Fringe On Top, People Will 
Say We're In Love. Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 

12-inch 

Record 11-8742 List Price $1.00* 


SALUTE TO OUR FIGHTING FORCES. Halls of 


Montezuma, Semper Paratus, Army Air | 


Corps, Anchors Aweigh, When The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along, God Bless America. 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
Conductor. 

10-inch 


Record 10-1133 List Price $.75* 


*Suggested list price exclusive of taxes. 


ran 


THE WORLD’S GREAT ARTISTS ARE ON 


VicTror RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


&) : 


List Price $6.50* 
OKLAHOMA! Oh,What A Beautiful Morning, 


VICTORY QUIZ wars von & 


REVIEW QUIZ: This week’s VQ is based on issues from February 5 to March 
5. How much have you learned? Perfect score is 100. 


1. WHAT’S MY NAME? 


The “I” and “my” in the following 
statements is a nation or islands you 
studied in the Theme Articles. Write 


the name of the place in the blank. 1. After Prime Minister Churchill 
Score 5 points each. Total, 25. visited Greece, ELAS and British troops 
1. I was the first battleground of (a) signed a truce; (b) joined the 
World War II. This winter, much of my Partisans; (c) fled to Africa. 
territory was liberated by the Russian 9. The Pan-American Union is an 
Army. My eastern border is the Curzon organization formed to (a) span Amer- 
Line. ica with bridges; (b) promote good 
2. My Prime Minister, Pierlot, was wil] and peace among the nations of this 
unpopular with the people and was hemisphere; (c) train movie stars like 
| forced to resign. Brussels and Antwerp (Carmen Miranda. : 
are my chief cities. 3. A river crossed by the Russians in 
3. The Germans destroyed much of southeastern Germany is the (a) Volga; 
my arable land by floods. Many of my (b) Vistula; (¢) Oder. 
people are in hiding. They are called 4. The framework of the United Na- 
“underdivers.” tions Security Conference was planned 
4. | am an island group between 4 (a) Bretton Woods; (b) Dumbarton 
Australia and Asia. Borneo, Sumatra, Oaks; (c) Sherwood Forest. 
Java, and the Celebes are some of my 5. At the Crimea Conference, the 
important islands,_______ Big Three agreed that Germany would 
5. My guerilla army, the Partisans, } (a) made a member of the United 
| helped free much of my territory from Nations immediately; (b) given to Ar- 
| the Germans. Marshal Tito is an impor- gentina; (c) occupied by France, Rus- 
‘tant leader in my new government. sia, the U. S. and Great Britain. 






3. GLOBAL NEWS 


Choose the correct endings to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points each. Total, 25. 























My score 


4. AERO NEWS 


Select the right answer to each of the 
following questions. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 


My score 


2. WE’VE MET BEFORE 


The ten names below are familiar 
/names in the news. Match the two col- 
umns by writing the numbers of the FSP 
left-hand column in the correct blanks. 1. Which is a jet-fighter? 

'Score 3 points each. Total, 30. (a) Ercoupe; (b) Piper cub; 

; (c) Airacobra. 

| 1. Chester W. Nimitz ——Premier of What does an Attitude Gyro do? 


bo 


sone ” (a) measures the angle of a plane 
2. Edelmiro Farrell Th ile 4 to the earth’s surface. 
40 lan . hi , lord 
__U. S. Comman- (b) pinch-hits for the Norden 
3. Nicholas Plastiras der of Pacific bombsight. 
Fleet (c) measures the height of a 
| 4. Leopold III —American gen- plane. 


eral on West- 


ern Front 
5. Joseph W. Stilwell ___ Premier of 


3. What is the purpose of the B-29’s 
gunsight computer? 
(a) counts the number of bullets. 


Russia 
(b) counts enemy planes. 
6. “Pistol Packin’” “ee (c) corrects for wind, gravity, 
Patton a 7 Taye and target distances. 
Yugoslav 4. Why is the Ascender’s propeller 
| 7. Queen Wilhelmina Partisans made so it can be dropped off? 
—Man for whom (a) to allow the pilot to bail out 
the Ledo- without danger of being hit 
8. Joseph Stalin Burma Road b 8 g 


was named 


y it. 
(b) to lighten the plane’s weight. 
—Premier of 


9. Ivan Subasitch (c) to be dropped to grounded 


Greece " 
—Dictator of panes. 
10. Josip Broz Argentina My score. 
. My score My total score________VQ 
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Hottest Spot on Earth 


(Concluded from page 11) 


follow the customs of thousands of 
years ago. Women scrub their clothes 
on the rocks near brooks. Men make 
bricks out of mud placed in frames and 
dried in the sun. It’s a picturesque coun- 
try, but backward, according to our 
standards of living. The water supply 
comes from the mountains through deep 
underground tunnels, and there is very 
little of what we call sanitation. Per- 
haps it will be different after the war.” 


“Is that the end of the tour?” Bib 
asked. 
“Yes, but I'll show -you some of the 


sketches I made while in Iran 
al Gaige smiled. “I hope you enjoyed 
the tour. At least, you've taken a trip 
through Iran without getting a dozen 
injections against diseases—and with- 


,” Corpor- 


out eating Spam!” - 


“Heck, I like Spam!” 
good!” 

“It isn't as bad as we Gls pretend,” 
the Corporal laughed. “It’s good — if 
youre hungry.” 

“That’s what Tuck means,” 
“He's always hungry.” 


Tuck cried. “It’s 


— Gay Heap 
(This story is based on an interview 


with Corporal Dick Gaige, artist-corres- | 


pondent for Yank, the Army Weekly. ) 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


eccentric (ek-SEN-trik), p. 10. Odd, 
irregular, strange. Eccentric comes from 
the Greek work ek (out of) and kentron 
(center). Therefore, if an object moves 
away from the center (normal), it is 
odd or irregular. 

Moscow Conference, p. 8. In 1943, 
representatives of the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain, and Russia met at Moscow to 


pledge that the Big Three would stand | 


united, and plan a world peace organi- 
zation. They pledged too, that German 
war criminals would be punished in the 
countries where they committed their 
crimes. 

UNRRA, p. 8. United Nations Reliet 
and Rehabilitation Administration. A 
United Nations agency to provide food, 
shelter, clothing and medicine for war- 
torn lands, UNRRA will also help these 
countries rebuild their shattered cities. 

yaw, p. 10. The right and left move- 
merit of a plane in flight, in which the 
tail moves left as the nose moves right 
and vice versa. 


Names and Places in the News 


Mussolini (moos-so-LEE-nee), p. 4. 
Badoglio (ba-DOE-lee-o), p. 5. 
Bonomi (bo-NAW-me), p. 5. 


Bib said. 





IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN HOW 


FOR THIS 56 PAGE BOOK. 
HELP YOU SOLVE 


TO MAKE 


GOOD PICTURES’ 


WRITE TODAY 
IT WILL 


EXPOSURE PROBLEMS 
SELECTION OF FILM 
WHAT TO PHOTOGRAPH 
PICTURES IN COLOR 
FILTERS 
ENLARGING AND MANY 
OTHER PROBLEMS 


DEVELOPING. 


SEND 25¢« TODAY 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QU/Z N212 


What holds with 
firmness; “ peels” 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 








Deum 
RWW 
STAMP HINGES 


At reese cts Departments Everywhere 






















WE WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS- 
TOMER of ours! To 


issue to the last! —for only 5c 


sue; etc. 


_CO., Box 594, Calais, Me. 


MACHINIST TRADE 





LEARN 





ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 $. Michigan 





serious | 

mg yg applicants we offer 
ig packet of all different } 

Cuban stamps—from the first 


Includes a scarce old stamp 


isoued nearly 100 years ago 
commemoratives v’ for 
Victory stamp: airmail sir 
ister Anti-Fifth Columnist is 


Send that nickel 
today and get the surprise of 
your life! GARCELON STAMP | 


TOOL & DIE MAKING 


in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.|. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 





Chicago 5, Ill. 





“The secret of successful 
hitting is — get the proper 
fundamentals fixed in your 
mind, practice and prac. 
tice them, and take care 
of yourself physically’’ — Ty 










writes for the’ 1945 FA- 
MOUS SLUGGER YEAR 
BOOK. Ask your dealer 


for it or send Sc to Dept. 
S-32, Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


Vans aud kings FEF 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. & 

ASE Rea ey CATALOG 

Siete Oete hem Rochester, W. ae 
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One-Armed Whiz 


UT in St. Louis, every baseball nut 
is waiting eagerly for the opening 

of the season. They all want to see the 
Browns’ new outfielder, Pete Gray. 

Pete is a one-armed wonder! And 
we mean wonder. He can run like a 
greyhound, bat ‘em far, wide and 
handsome, and field and throw with the 
best. Last season with Memphis 
(Southern Association), he was voted 
the most valuable player in the league. 
He “batted a neat .333 and tied the 
league record for stolen bases (68). 

Pete lost his right arm in an automo- 
bile accident when he was six years old. 
But he was so crazy about baseball, he 
just forgot about it. He practiced until, 
in a few years, he was holding his own 
with boys much older than himself. 

Seven years ago, he joined the Bay 
Parkways, a semi-pro team in Brooklyn. 
His great play won him a contract with 
the Three Rivers team of Quebec, a 
member of the Canadian-American 
League. He made good with a capital 
G. In his first year, he led the league 
in batting with a .382 average. 

This brought him to the attention of, 
the Toronto Maple Leafs, of the Inter- 
national League. Pete joined the Leafs 
in 1942, but he didn’t do so well. Dis- 
couraged, he went home to Nanticoke, 
Pa. He was ready to quit baseball for 
good. But Memphis persuaded him to 
take another crack at it. Down South, he 
really came into his own. 

Although Pete has but one arm, he 
can get rid of the ball quicker than you 
can say, “Boo!” His glove has no pad 
ding, so that it is loose and flexible. He 
catches the ball, pushes the glove under 
his stump, rolls the ball between his 
arm and chest so that it rolls down his 
left arm into his hand, and he is all 
set to throw. He does this in one light- 
ning motion. You have to see it to be- 
lieve it. 

At bat, he lacks power. But his fine 
eye and tremendous speed keep him up 
in the .300’s. His hits are not all singles. 
Last season, he poked a 350-foot homer! 


— HERMAN L,. MASIN 


“SCIENCE AND INVENTION” 


which appears weekly in Junior Scho- 
lastic, is not included in this issue due to 
space limitations It will be resumed 
next week featuring Westinghouse’s 
‘Atom Smasher.” 





Worked Into a Lather 


Bill: “Will you let me hold your palm, 
Olive?” 
Jill: “Not on your life, buoy.” 


Bill: “Lux against me ivory time.” 
Eliner Colker, Mercer School, Charleston, W. Va. 


Flattery 


The judge who was about to deliver a 
severe sentence, looked at the defend- 
ant and said: “This robbery was carried 
out in an adroit and skillful manner.” 

The prisoner blushed and interrupted: 
“Oh, come now, Your Honor. It isn’t 


” 
necessary to flatter me. 
Emogene Ames, Etno (Wyoming) School 


Horse-Laugh 


Rowing coach: “So you want to come 
out for the crew, eh? Ever rowed be- 
fore?” 


Frosh: “Only a horse, sir.” 
William Morgan, Wilkes Barre (Pa.) School 


Signs of Wisdom 


Two small boys were becoming ac- 
quainted. “I’m five. How old are you?” 
asked one. 

“I don’t know,” said the other. 

“Well,” said the first, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “are you interested in 
girls?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 


“Oh, then you're only four.” 
Jimmy Lubin, J. C. Nichols School, Kansas City, Mo. 


No Bargain 


A farmer, desperate for extra help at 
harvest time, asked Joe Doogan, a town 
character, to help him out. 

“What'll you pay?” asked Doogan. 

“T'll pay you what you’re worth,” said 
the farmer. 

“Nothing doing,” said Joe decisively. 
“Tl not work for that.” 


(41s Atkinson, New Windsor (I11.) Grade School 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week -go to Joann 
Isaacs, Faucett (Mo.) School. 


A big Rhode Island rooster, who lived 
on a farm near a port of embarkation, 
crowed lustily whenever a troop ship left 
the harbor. 

“Now why on earth d&es that cock 
crow at this time of day?” asked a visi- 
tor. 

“Oh,” said the farmer, “it’s just that 
when he sees a troop ship leave, he’s re- 
minded of how many sons and daughters 
he has inside the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps.” 





Comic Comet 


Teacher: “What is a comet?” 
Pupil: “A star with a tail.” 
Teacher: “Very good. Name one.” 
Pupil: “Mickey Mouse.” 


tauise Dorfeld, Hamburg (N. Y.) Jr. B. 8. 


Cause for Complaint 


Several boys were swimming when 
suddenly one of them, a young Scotch 
lad, swam too far out and nearly 
drowned. He was saved by one of his 
companions, who swam after him and 
dragged him to safety. 

That night a car drove over to the 
rescuer’s house. The Scotch boy’s father 
got out and, seeing the hardy swimmer, 
said: “Are ye the lad that saved my 
son’s life?” 

“Yes,” replied the lad. 

“Hoot mon,” said the father, “where’s 


his hat?” : 
Barbara Heller, P. 8. 188. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Army Life 


“Confound you!” roared the general. 
“Why don’t you be more careful?” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Instead of addressing this letter to 
the intelligence officer, you addressed 
it to the intelligent officer. You ought to 
know there is no such person in the 


Army.” 
Estelle Botwinick, Woodbine (N. J.) P. 8. 


Army Life Il 


Private: “Why do we do so much 
marching?” 
Sergeant: “Because it makes us fit.” 
Private: “Fit for what?” 
Sergeant: “Marching.” 
Aeline Price, Benton Harbor (Mich.) Jr. H. 8 


Rhymes for Our Times 


A clergyman named Fiddle refused 
to accept a degree. 

He said: “It’s bad enough to be called 
fiddle, 

Without being called Fiddle, D.-D.” 


Hervey Smouse, Oakland (Md.) Elementary Schoo! 


World of Trouble 


First Pupil: “What makes you think 
Atlas is a bad man?” 
Second Pupil: “The book says he held 


up the whole world.” 
Raefors lohnston, ‘Charlotte (N. C.) Technical H. 8. 


STYmied 


Father: “Jimmy, 1 wish you'd learn 
better table manners. You're a-regular 
little pig at the table. Do you know 
what a pig is?” 

Jimmy: “Yes, sir. It's a hogs little 
boy.” 


Gilda Harner, Ceres (Va.) H. 8. 
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COMMUNIQUE-TIONS 


Wayne Jordi, Elgin (Jr. H. S.) Il. 
sends us this one: 

Question: “What are three good ways 
to send a message?” 

Answer: “Telephone, telegraph, and 
tell a woman.” 

BUT —for the complete story on 
message-sending, send for this free book- 
let: “Eyes and Ears for the Millions.” 
This booklet tells all about the tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, and television. 
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School 
Westinghouse Electric and 
turing Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa., and ask for your complimentary 
copy. 


WRITE: Service (JS-25), 


Manutac- 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 2-Silesia; 7-Oder; 8-POW; 10-lan; 
12-annoy; 14-saw; 18-Eire; 19-Va; 20-no; 22-as; 
23-salt; 25-Neb.; 27-pilot; 29-lat.; 30-AMG; 31- 
calf; 33-relates. 

DOWN: 1-Jones; 3-low; 4-Ed; 5-Seine; 6- 


Iranian; 9-on; 11-Norse; 13-ye; 15-avail; 16-Wal- 
lace; 17-in; 21-or; 23-S.P.; 24-total; 26-Burma; 28- 
I’m; 30-aft; 32-la 




















19. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
29. 


31. 


34. 
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18. 
20. 
22 
25. 
a7 


28. 
30. 


33. 























. City on Luzon taken from Japanese. 
}. Section of a wall. 
7. Compass point. 


Lively song. 


. Former name of the Indian part of the 


Stilwell Road. 
Reverence. 


. Objective case of 1. 
. Affirmative votes. 
. Shore Patrol. 


Contend; quibble. 


. The negative. 


Slang name for infantry soldiers. 
Military Police. 

Type ot fabric. 

River in Holland. 

Binds. 


Exclamation. 


. To smooth one’s clothing; dress up 
Peoples claimed superior by the Nazis 


Malay Peninsula. 
Seaport in Belgium. 

New England ( Abbrev. ) 
Sick. 








Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest 


118 PRIZES 





TEP annynntnguionmepguatiennmin Cine eal 
aad $15 in War Stamps 
rd FN fn ‘War Gane 
Oh anni. 15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 
100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 
Planters Peanuts. 
FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 
2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 
ness’ — suitable for framing. Illustrated with 
action photographs from Planters advertisements. 





Read These Rules Carefully 
1. Anyone under 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, fill in 
the last line of this limerick: 


These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 


(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Planters 
Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry,” 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 





Mountains in Chile. 


. Greek letter P. 
. Combining form meaning dawn. 
. Island in the Philippines. 


Unit of measure for printers. 

Anxious. 

Area in Czechoslovakia inhabited by 
Sudetehlanders. 
Capital of France. 
Catches sight of. | 


. City in Nebraska. 


Father. 

Mother. 
Secret agent. 

Prefix meaning in. 

Egyptian sun-god. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this wsue; m pupils 
edition next week. 








wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 


page write your name, age, home ad- 3 

dress, city and state. 4 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 

tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New 6 

York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 

April 23, 1945. No entries accepted |? 

after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 11 

mitting complete and correct solutions to 

the puzzle and whose completed limer- 12. 

icks are considered the most original + 
‘ es 4. 

and suitable for advertising and pub- 1, 

licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 1g. 

ners will be announced in this magazine _}9. 

May 21, 1945 issue. In the event, of a 24. 

tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 95 

tical with that tied for will be awarded 

each tying contestant. 26 


ACROSS DOWN 
Short for “airplane.” 1. To pay out money. 

. What you would like 2. Game of Indian origin. 
to put around Hitler's 5. The little gentleman 
neck. shown above, “Mr. 

. What you get from ———' 

Planters Peanuts. 7. A football field; also, 

. Nickname for ‘father.’ grated utensil for cook- 

. Natural substance con- ing. 
taining metal. 8. Biblical form of “yes.” 

. The continent in which 12. A rod used for beating 
China is located. time to music. 

Short for ‘‘omnibus.” 16. “Boy dates ——” 
South Dakota (abbr.). 17. An exclamation, ex- 


To partake of food. 
To find the weight of. 
Rhode Island (abbr.). 


Second-year student. 
A single object or unit. 


Possessing the quali- 
ties of a true man. 


. A seagoing vessel, 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
























pressing surprise. 
Male offspring. 

An obnoxious thing or 
person. 

Leave out. 

A representation of 
any geographical re- 
gion; a chart. 

The organ of vision. 








PLAYING FITNESS IS 
FIGHTING FITNESS 


















“EVERYBODY who likes to ‘mix it’ will get a kick out of Commando Wres- 
tling. It's a rough-and-tumble sport, wonderful fun and a great body build- 
er. You will learn how to give and take, to handle yourself in emergencies 
and to act with instant decision. Condition is vitally important. For, where fe. 

two players are evenly matched, the one who is stronger at the finish will BILLY SHERIDAN —Wrestling, Soccer 
usually win. The condition you derive from Commando Wrestling plus good 
everyday living habits will give you total fitness.“”—William Sheridan. 


* 


America’s armed forces are trained like athletes today— 
in vigorous, conditioning sports like Commando Wrestling. 
And they are keeping in good condition wherever they 
serve by eating wholesome energy food. One of the most 
popular items in their “energy ration” are the tins of vita- 
min-rich Planters Peanuts that we are sending overseas. 
But although the jumbo Planters Peanuts are in “‘active 
service’ for the duration, you can still get Planters Peanuts 
in handy 5c bags—always crisp, nourishing and delicious. 





and Lacrosse, Coach, Lehigh University 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 





Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or l5¢ and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours, 
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Fascist Italy a Study — 
Democracy vs. Tofalifarianism 


THEME ARTICLE — ITALY — pp. 4, 5 


The section of the Theme Article dealing with Italy unde 
Mussolini gives specific examples of fascism at work. After 
reading the article, pupils should come away with a bette: 
understanding and appreciation of life in a democracy, 
where the welfare of the individual, exercise of civil liberties, 
freedom, and the pursuit of happiness are paramount. 


Class Activities 

Have pupils mark all evidences of fascism in the article; 
i.e., suppression of freedoms, subordination of the individual 
to the state, militarism and production of equipment for wai 
rigid controls in education, etc. Ask pupils to point out ways 
in which a democracy gives the people freedom, strives to 
keep peace, raises living standards, etc. 

Question: What kind of an individual does fascism pro- 
duce? Democracy? 

Below are two quotations — one by Abraham Lincoln, the 
other by Benito Mussolini. Have pupils discuss them. 

Lincoln: “Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” 

Mussolini: “Everything is tor the state, and nothing hu- 
man Or spiritual has any value outside the state.” 

By stressing Italy’s cultural heritage, we can achieve a 
closer understanding of the Italian people. Have pupils read 
letters from servicemen stationed in the Italian theater. 

Committees might undertake a study of the two great 
periods in Italian history: Rome and the Renaissance. Much 
of contemporary architecture, language, philosophy, gov- 
ernment, law, and military strategy have their roots in ancient 
tome. The art, architecture, music and literature of the 
Renaissance are still very much alive today. 

The “Improve Your Vocabulary” department of the past 
vear may be combed for words derived from the Latin. 

Pupils can list Latin roots, prefixes, and suffixes to form 
other English words. 

Have pupils trace the rise and pattern of fascism in Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does freedom from want help maintain peace? 


Illustrate your answer with references to Italy after World 
War L. 


2. Which do you think is true: The man makes history, on 
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Classroom and Magazine Working Together 


history makes the man? Use Mussolini as an example. 

3. How does the present lack of food and medicine in 
Italy hurt the war effort? How might it hold back the prog- 
ress of democracy in Italy? 

4. Are the Italian people in any way responsible for the 
21-year-rule of Mussolini? 

5. Do you think the Italian people deserve to be treated 
by the Allies in the same way as the people of France, or of 
Holland? 


6. Should Italy be given a seat at the peace conference? 
Fact Questions 


1. Who are these people: Victor Emmanuel; Badoglio; 
Bonomi? 

2. Why did Italy wait until France had almost fallen 
before entering the war? 

3. Who led Italy into a dictatorship? When? 

4. What territories did Italy invade before World War II? 

5. How did Italy help to establish the present government 
in Spain? Who is Franco? 

6. What is the capital ot Italy? 

7. What army retreated from Dunkirk? 

8. What does the title I] Duce mean? 

9. What pact did Mussolini sign with Hitler in 1936? 

10. What is the origin of the word fascist? 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD — p. 8 


Mention to your class the possible significance of the date 
ot the United Nations Security Conference — April 25. It falls 
(Continued on page 4-T) 
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50 REVIEW QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT VQ-p. 12 


The issues February 5 to March 5 are represented in this 
short-answer quiz. You may use the 50 questions which 
follow as part of the regular VQ, or as a separate oral 
exercise. If used as part of the Victory Quiz, score one point 
each and halce the VQ score. Answers and dates of issues are 
given in parentheses. 


15 QUESTIONS ON THE NEWS ROUNDUP 


1. What is the capital of the Philippines and on what 
island is it situated? (Manila, Luzon; F/5.) 

2. What American general led the attack against the Japs 
in the Philippines? (General Douglas MacArthur; F/5.) 

3. What two Allied nations recently stopped fighting each 
other and signed a truce? (Great Britain and Greece; F /5.) 

4. Who is Nicholas Plastiras? (Premier of Greece; F /5.) 

5. What German river was crossed by the Russian 
during their drive into Germany? (Oder; F/12.) 

6. What is the capital of Germany? (Berlin; | 
F/19 

8. What is the new 
(Stilwell Road; F /19.) 


9. What nation is receiving war supplies over this road? 


army 


12.) 


How many years has Hitler been in power? (12 years; 


the Ledo-Burma Road? 


name ol 


(China; F/19 
10. What is the name of the German Westwall? (Sieg 
fried Line: F/19.) 


11. What four nations will occupy Germany 


after V-E 


Dav? (U. S.. Great Britain, Russia, France; F/26.) 
12 W he re did President Roosevelt. Prime Minister 
Churchill. and Premier Stalin meet? (Yalta; M/5.) 


13. For what two liberated nations did 


approve provisional governments? 
M /5.) 
14. What important international meeting will take place 
in San Francisco on April 25? (The United Nations; M/5.) 
15. What is the name of the line that will mark Poland’s 
eastern boundary? (The Curzon Line; M/5.) 


20 QUESTIONS ON THE THEME ARTICLES 


1. What nation was the first battleground of World War 
II? Poland: F/5 

2. What is the capital of Poland? (Warsaw: F/5.) 

3. What kind of a pact did Germany sign with Russia 


the Big Three 
(Poland and Yugoslavia; 


before invading Poland? (Non-aggression pact; F /5.) 

1. Who was General Bor? (Leader of Polish und >r- 
ground forces in Warsaw; F /5.) 

5. What two nations were pledged to go to Poland’s 


rescue if she was attac ked? (Great Britain and France; F /5.) 
Battle of the Bulge fought? 


6. In what country was the 


(Belg 12 
7. What is Belgium’s chief se aport? 
8. Who is Leopold III? 
Germans: F/12.) 
9. Bv what means is 
(Flooding the land: F/19.) 
10. Who is Wilhelmina? 
11. What Dutch city is 
Europe? (Rotterdam; F/19.) 
12. Who are the “underdivers’? (Netherlanders who are 
hiding Germans: F/26.) 


um: F 
(Antwerp; F/12.) 
Belgian king imprisoned by the 


Germany destroying Holland? 


(Queen of Holland; | 
the 


19.) 


second largest seaport in 


from the 
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13. What is the name of the Dutch territory situated 


between Australia and Asia? (Netherlands East Indies: 
F /26.) 
14. Who is (a) Anton Mussert; (b) Pieter Gerbrandy? 


(Leader of Dutch Nazis; Premier of Holland; F/26. ) 

15. Name three of the principal islands owned by the 
Dutch in the Netherlands East Indies. (Java 
Celebes, part of Borneo and New Guinea; F 26.) 

16. What two Yugoslav resistance groups fought the Ger- 
mans? (Chetniks and Partisans; M /5. 

17. Who is the leader of the 
(Marshal Tito (Josip Broz); M/5.) 

18. Why did Hitler want bases in Yugoslavia? (To launch 
an attack on Greece; M/5.) 

19. What is the capital of Yugoslavia? 

20. Who is Ivan Subasitch? 
a member of the 


Sumatra, 


Partisans in Yugoslavia? 


(Belgrade: M/5.) 
(Premier of Yugoslavia. 
new government; M/5.) 


now , 


5 QUESTIONS ON AIR WEEK 


1. What kind of plane is the Airacobra? ( Jet-fighter; 


F/5.) 

2. What aviation instrument tells a pilot the «angle of his 
plane in relation to the earth’s surface? (Attitude gyro: 
F/12.) 

3. By what means is the U. S. buzz bomb propelled 


through the air? (Jet-propulsion; F/19.) 
4. What is a gunsight computer? (B-29 instrument which 
accounts for wind, a!titude, speed, F /26. 
5. What about the Ascender? tail 


foremost, with propeller in the rear; M/5.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON SCIENCE AND 
INVENTION 


What is the function of the Sterilamp?: 
.) 
. What is the function of a gyroscope in a ship or plane? 
( Helps pilots to navigate; F/12.) 

3. What is the name of the fiber used to filter plasma } 


and temperature; 


is unusual (Its 


flies 


Kill germs: 
k 


5 
9 


dress burns, sew wounds, etc.? (Fiberglas: F 19.) 

4. What is the purpose of the aerosol bomb? (Kill insects; 
F /26.) 

5. What is the purpose of the Navy's 
(Enable seamen to hear orders under fire: M 


i 
“ear-wardens ? if 


5 MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS . 
Who was Kit Carson? (Great American trail-blazer 
and Indian fighter; F/5. ) 


2. From what battlefront did 1300 soldiers come home on 


furlough last month? (Western Front; F/12.) 

8. What river did George Washington's armies cross to 
attack the British at Princeton [frenton in the winter 
ot 1776? (Delaware: 8/19.) 

4. In what war did Admiral David Farragut fight? (Civil 
War; F/26.) 


and 


5. In what country is the Crimean Peninsula? (Russia; 

F 26.) 
Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 

ACROSS: 1-Manila; 6-panel; 7-NE; 9-lilt; 10-Ledo; 12-awe 14-me; 
15-yeas; 17-SP; 19-argue; 21-no; 23-peds; 25-MP; 26-rep; 27-Maas; 29-ties; 
3l-ah; 32-preen; 34-Aryans 

DOWN: 1-Malaya; 2-Antwerp; 3-NE; 4-ill; 5-Andes; 6-pi; 8-e0; 9-Luzon 
ll-em; 13-eager; 16-Sudeten; 18-Paris; 20-espies; 22-Omaha; 25-pa: 27-ma; 
28-spy; 30-en 33-Ra 
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Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Atlas of Global Geography, by Erwin 
Raisz, published by the Global Press 
and distributed by Harper & Bros. 
($3.50) is a new type of atlas. Its sixty- 
four pages of orthographic maps and 
charts (most of them in color) picture 
geographic facts affecting life and work 
in the areas of the world. They show 
forests, cultivated land, deserts, popu- 
lation of cities, typical products. A 
large section is given to the geography 
of world problems: languages, agricul- 


ture, manutacturing, disease, hunger, | 


illiteracy, geopolitics. 
° ° . 

Geography is a determining factor in 
world history, and Americans must gain 
new understanding of geographical facts 
basic to our relations with other coun- 


tries. This conviction has inspired Hans | 


W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
to edited Compass of the World: A 
Symposium on Political Geography, with 
maps by Richard E. Harrison (Macmil- 
lan, $3.50). The editors have brought 
together varied opinions of eminent 
authorities. These deal with such sig- 
nificant topics as geopolitics, world air- 
ways, concept of the heartland, impor- 
tance of the north, population changes. 


World Maps and Globes, by Irving 
Fisher and O. M. Miller (Essential 
Books, 270 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y., 
$2.50), explains in simple, non-techni- 
cal language how different types of 
maps are made, in what ways they are 
accurate or distorted representations, 
and how to use the ones best suited to 
various purposes. 

° ° ° 

“Inability to think geographically, 
which exists even among many of our 
leaders, has appreciably crippled our 
diplomatic relations, hindered our for- 
eign trade, blunted our preparedness 
program, and interfered with our prose- 
cution of war.” In the hope of remedy- 


ing this condition, George T. Renner 


and a group of able associates have | 


written Global Geography 
$3.75). After a brief treatment of the 
physical make-up of the world, the au- 
thors discuss in detail the effects of 
geographical factors on human affairs. 


° — — 


Europe 
phy, by 


An Atlas of Human Geogra- 
Marthe Rajchman (William 
Morrow, $2.00), contains clear maps 
and charts showing resources, industries, 
population trends, communications and 
boundaries. The text is concise and read- 
able. There are sections on the charac- 
teristics of each country, with sugges- 
tions as to postwar economics, politics 
ind diplomacy. 


(Crowell, 


FREE! ...to Teachers! 


Here is a book that will be helpful in your 
class discussions on life insurance! 


HANDBOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


by R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels 
published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT 
Discussion Questions with Answers, Quiz Questions with 
Answers, and large, colored Wall Chart—at no cost! 


7irH 70,000,000 people in this 
Win owning life insurance 
in the regular life insurance com- 
panies and with 95% of the men and 
women of our Armed Forces owning 





Teachers are enthusiastic 
about the book! Here are 


some typical comments: 


“Best information that is writ- 
ten on the subject” 


“Excellent material” 
“We found it very helpful” 


“Cives basic and general 
knowledge which all young 
people should have” 


“It is the most complete in- 
formation that we have found 
on the study of life insurance” 


“This is the best material we 
have been able to find. Thanks 
for the splendid service ren- 
dered” 


“Very helpful—wording easy 
to understand” 











National Service Life Insurance, it is 
no wonder that our young people are 
asking more and more questions about 
this important part of the modern 
family’s security program. 


The Handbook of Life Insurance 
was prepared in response to requests 
received by the Institute of Life In- 
surance from teachers and students 
in all parts of the country for life 
insurance information of a simplified 
and understandable nature suitable 
for classroom use. 


It is designed to answer the ques- 
tions which are uppermost in your 
students’ minds, such as: 


How does insurance provide security? 
How did life insurance originate? 
What is done with premium dollars? 
What is an annuity? 

How is your premium figured? 

How to select a company. 

What is your priority of needs? 

Why do young people buy insurance? 
How to safeguard policy benefits. 

Is there‘any advantage in changing poll- 
cies?—and many more! 











Fill out and mail the coupon today for your 


pane / SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY AND KIT 


free desk copy and Class Instruction Kit. 


Department of Information, Institute of Life Insurance 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation, please send my desk copy of the HANDBOOK OF 


LIFE INSURANCE, together with the Class Instruction Kit and large, colored 
wall chart. (Extra copies of the book for students’ use, 10¢ each.) 
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16 MM. SOUND FEATURES 
Show These Great Classtes! 





ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (RKO) 
Raymond Massey, Ruth Gordon, Gene Lockhart 





HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES (Universal) 
George Sanders, Margaret Lindsay 





LITTLE WOMEN (RKO) 
Katherine Hepburn, Joan Bennett, Paul Lukas 





HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME (RKO) 
Charles Laughton, Maureen O'Hara, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Thomas Mitchell 





TOM BROWN ’S SCHOOLDAYS (RKO) 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew 





OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
Elaine Benson, Hay Petrie, Ben Webster 
Note: Advance location approval required for 
RKO and Universal subjects. 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHMN, Inc. Division 
of INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL 
and TELEVISION CORP. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-3 New York 19 
19 South LaSalle $t., Chicage 3, iil. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
3022 Se. Harwood $t., Dallas 1, Texas 





















New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, ‘20 nices sve 


‘ aye MEXICO 


Educational group 
for students & teachers. Lith Vear 


‘2 Day Adven Tour $325 








46 Day Mex. Univ ur, $265 


Bin. hy BB ey 2B - 
Yellowstone trips 

STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN 

11 W. 42 St., N.Y.C 727 W. 7 St.. Los Angeles 
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Classroom Use 
Of Jr. Scholastic 


Mrs. Katherine Lowden, principal of 
the Marion School, Shelbyville, Indiana, 
wins a $12 Book-of-the-Month Club 
subscription for her prize-winning letter 
on class use of Junior Scholastic. She 
writes: 


I have had grand success with Junior 
Scholastic in our township school. My 
combined class of seventh and eighth 
grade pupils are figuratively on their 
toes for it. The novelty of gaining in- 
formation from something other than a 
book appeals to them, and they really 
are enthusiastic — so much so that they 
look forward to each Monday because 
it brings the magazine and my assign 
ments to them. 

We personalize our study of current 
events and other subjects in Junior 
Scholastic, 
| If Mary has a soldier brother on the 
| Western Front, she will be asked to 
give a digest of whatever piece in the 
magazine ties up with her brother's lo- 
cation. | suggest supplementing her re- 
port with interesting facts from letters 
the family has received from her 
brother, and with interesting material 
| trom newspapers. 

Monday is my assignment day. Each 
Friday afternoon, we have our “Open 
Forum,” when the assigned subjects are 
presented and discussed. With four 
days to prepare, and with interest at a 
sustained high pitch, the period devel- 
ops into an instructive merry-go-round 
which, I am confident, is molding bet- 
ter citizens for tomorrow. 

I want to develop good citizens 
through the training and stimulation 
received by study and discussion of the 
subjects presented so effectively in 
Junior Scholastic. 

We use the “Victory Quiz” to check 
or measure what each student assimi- 
lates from each issue of Junior Scholas- 
| tic. Papers are exchanged and graded 
by the pupils themselves. 

You may be surprised as to what hap- 
pens when the children take their copies 
of the magazine home. Many of the 
parents become interested and eagerly 
read your magazine. When the family 
has enjoyed the magazine, it is frequent- 
ly passed on to families who have no 
children in school. 

By thus extending the circulation of 
Junior Scholastic, each issue does dou- 
ble or triple service. I feel that many 
adults in our township are being bene- 
fited and helped toward a truly glowing 
consciousness of the blessings and privi- 
leges we Americans have too long con- 
sidered commonplace. 








(Continued from page 1-T) 
on the day following the expiration of 
the Russo-Japanese neutrality pact. Ob- 
servers say that this may mean Russia 
will declare war against Japan. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What convictions about interna- 
tional relations would you like-the U. S. 
delegates to have? 

2. What do you think delegates from 
German-occupied nations should de- 
mand for their countries? Use coun- 
tries studied in the Theme Articles to 
illustrate your answer. 

3. Imagine that your class is the 
peace conference and you are a dele 
gate. Tell what you would do to main- 
tain world peace. 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is chairman of the U. S. 
delegation? 

2. Who will serve as “senior adviser?” 

3. Who is Stassen? Eaton? Dean Gil- 
dersleeve? 

4. At what Conference was the 
tramework for the world peace organi- 
zation prepared? 


QUICK QUIZ 


1. Name one of the European nations 
still completely under Germany's con- 
trol. (Norway, Austria, Denmark.) 

2. What is the date of Italys un- 
conditional surrender to the Allies? 
(September 8, 1943.) 

3. Who organized the Fascist party 
in Italy? (Benito Mussolini. ) 

4. What nation did Mussolini invade 
in 1934? (Ethiopia. ) 

5. What Spanish leader did Musso 
lini help to become dictator? (Franco. ) 

6. Who is called the “father of the 
United Nations?” (Cordell Hull.) 

7. Name one of the U. S. delegates 
to the United Nations Security Conter- 
ence who is not a member of Congress. 
(Stassen, Gildersleeve, Hull.) 

8. What do you call the 180-degree 
turn where the pilot loops the plane 
to gain altitude and change his dire« 
tion? (Immelmann. ) 

9. What is the name of the principal 
railroad in Iran? (Trans-Iranian. ) 

10. What is the name of the body of 
water on which the port of Khorram 
shahr is situated? (Persian Gulf.) 


Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 12 


1. WHATS MY NAME? Poland, Belgium 


Netherlands, Netherlands East Endies, Yugoslavia 
2. WE’VE MET BEFORE: 9, 7 1, 6, 8, 4, 10, 
$, 3, 2. 
3. GLOBAL NEWS: a, b, c, b, c 
4. AERO-NEWS: c, @ c, a. 
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HERE are two classrooms whose 

pupils are numbered in the millions. 
They are the CBS American School of 
the Air, and the NBC University of the 
Air. 

CBS’s radio schoolroom is celebrating 
its fifteenth anniversary this year. It is 
in session from October through April 
for half an hour a day. It has the off- 
cial endorsement of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which represents 
218,000 public school teachers. In the 
truest sense of the world, the American 
School of the Air is free education. Its 
up-to-the-minute dramatizations of sci- 
ence, music, history, geography, litera- 
ture, and current events are paid for by 
the network, and are not for sale to any 
sponsor. 

The School of the Air is the biggest 
single radio activity on any network. It 
consumes more radio time (a series 
represents 150 half-hour programs), 
and employs more radio actors and ac- 
tresses than any other coordinated radio 
project. 

Each program is constructed to make 
interesting listening and to stimulate 
constructive thinking. Radio education 
is not intended to take the place of the 
regular classroom educator, but to sup 
plement the work of the teacher. Every 
script is preparec through careful con- 
sultation with outstanding educational 
authorities on the subject. It is also pre. 
pared in a dramatic manner guaranteed 
to arouse the interest of the listener. 

Lyman Bryson, Columbia's Directo: 
of Education, is in charge of the Schoo! 
of the Air. He believes education is 
most successful when molded to fit the 
pupil instead of vice versa. Mr. Bry 
son’s experience as an educator, news 
paperman, socia] worker, and writer has 
given him excellent background for his 
job. 

The School of the Air is not content 
merely to dispense information. It be- 
lieves that children should be taught t 
inquire as to the whys and wherefores 
of the things they are told. Key stations 
on the CBS network maintain boards 
of consultants and education directors 
who consult with teachers in the vicin- 
ity of the stations. The purpose of such 


consultations is to correlate the Air 








CLASSROOMS IN THE AIR 


School programs with the community’s 
needs. 

On Monday, the School of the Air’s 
half hour is called Science at Work. It 
explains new discoveries and inventions 
which aren't in textbooks as yet. Tues- 
day features Gateways to Music, for 
which concert hall artists are signed. 
Wednesday offers New Horizons, which 
covers air age geography and history. 
Tales from Far and Near occurs on 
Thursday, and includes modern and 
classical stories for children. Friday’s 
This Living World discusses current 
events and postwar problems. 

This Living World is especially inter- 
esting to public school students. Its 
twenty minute documentary or drama- 
tized coverage of current events is fol- 
lowed by a ten minute discussion among 
public school students broadcast from 
New York. If local stations wish, they 
can pick up the New York discussion, 


Left, Sterling 


Fisher, 
Service Counselor for the Uni- 
versity of the Air. Right, Lyman 
Bryson, CBS’s Director of Edu- 
cation. Below, high school stu- 
dents debate a vital issue as part 
of “This Living World,” on the 
American School of the Air. 
(Photos courtesy NBC and CBS.) 


























or they can substitute their own student 
forum selected from schools in sur- 
rounding areas. In this way, groups of 
students who have familiarized them- 
selves with the subject under discussion 
can analyze national and international 
problems in forums. 

The literature broadcasts are pre- 
pared for primary, elementary, and 
junior high schools. The science series 
is graded for upper elementary, junior 
and senior high schools. These radio 
courses have also attracted large adult 
audiences. The School of the Air is reg- 
ularly rebroadcast by the Army to its 
men and women all over the world. 
The Army’s Information and Education 
Division uses selections from the music 
and literature programs, and carries the 
science and geography series. Local 
stations throughout the country rebroad- 
cast some of the series for swing-shift 


(Concluded on page 8-T) 


Public 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 
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11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 


Leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors discuss the world’s great books. 
Books scheduled for discussion are: Apr. 
1, Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua; 
Apr. 8, Poe’s Poems; Apr. 15; Bolivar’s 
Memoirs; Apr. 22, Tolstoy’s Anna Karen- 
ina; Apr. 29, Corneille’s The Cid. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


Discussions of current social, political 
and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago. 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 


The world-famous orchestra brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listen- 
ers, with the concerts being directed by 
outstanding conductors of the present 
day. Conductor on Apr. 1, 8, 15, Artur 
Rodzinski. Names of conductors to ap- 
pear on Apr. 22 and 29 not available at 
press time. 


“~ 


:30-4:30 p.m. The Army Hour, NBC 


On-the-scene accounts of military op- 
erations, presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. War Department 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 

A program designed to acquaint 
listeners in the East with the industrial 
might of the West. Sponsored by the 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s West 
ern and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program 


5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 
Arturo Toscanini will appear as guest 
conductor with the NBC symphony or- 
chestra on April 1, with Dr. Frank Black 


taking over the program thereafter. 


Charles F. Kettering serves as intermis- ~ 


sion commentator 


MONODAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 
Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occu- 
pationa!l requirements. Apr. 2, Drugs 
and Doctors Pharmacology; Apr. 9, 
Electronic Age — Electrical Engineering: 
Apr. 16, The Microphone — Radio En 
gineering; Apr. 23, Charting the Course 
Cartography 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 
Anniversary series of historical drama 
programs with guest stars 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Author’s Play- 
house, NBC 


Dramatized works by classic and 
modern masters. 
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9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 


Dramatized incidents from the lives 
of the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Apr. 3, The Story of the Dance; 
Apr. 10, Pan America; Apr. 17, America 
Singing; Apr. 24, With Our Fighting 
Men. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS 


Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 
Granik. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
chosen by their authors. Whit Burnett, 
well-known writer and editor, director. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words At War, 
NBC 


Dramatizations of current books on 
war, presented in cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — New Horizons, CBS 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on important areas of an 
air-age globe. Apr. 4, Fuel for Power — 
Ruhr Valley; Apr. 11, World Port — 
London; Apr. 18, United by Steel — 
Chicago; Apr. 25, World Communica- 
tions — New York. 


THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales From Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable stories 
from classical and current literature. 
Apr. 5, Freddy the Detective; Apr. 12, 
He Wouldn’t Be King; Apr. 19, Johnny 
Tremain; Apr. 26, The Arkansaw Bear. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, BN 


The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 
BN 


News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
ean Cities, NBC 
University of the Air program. Each 
program is devoted to a different city. 
Apr. 5, St. Louis; Apr. 12, Bahia and 
Sao Paulo; Apr. 19, Rochester; Apr. 26, 
Philadelphia — The Middle Period. 
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9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 


Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Apr. 6, Frontiers for Youth; Apr. 
13, Peace and the Americas; Apr, 20, Is 
World Organization Possible? Apr. 27, 
Understanding Our World. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 


Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. The World’s 
Great Novels, NBC 


University of the Air literature course. 
Dramatizations, of the world’s great nov- 
els, with commentary. Apr. 7, Madame 
Bovary; Apr. 14, 21, 28, Les Mise- 


rables. 
SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 


Home economics series of the Uni- 
versity of the Air. Covers important 
phases of home making including hous- 
ing, clothing, food, and family relation- 
ships. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS 


Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third Sat- 
urdays, featuring high school forum dis- 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion poll and reading of student poetry. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. The Land Is Bright, CBS 


Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 
in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in war- 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


ben 


:00-7 :30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 


University of the Air program. It is 
designed to bring the American public 
a whole range of discussions on the 
major problems we face after the war. 
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NEW |l6mm. FILMS 


ELEMENTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY — Instructional film, 
which shows in detail all the steps involved in taking, de- 
veloping, and printing a good picture. The procedure used 
in the film is based upon the training methods of the Signal 
Corps of the Army. 2 reels. Available for rental from M alter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

OUR CONSTITUTION — A talking motion picture show- 
ing those dramatic events immediately leading to the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia, where the Consti- 
tution was written, 2 reels. For information concerning the 
purchase or rental of this film, apply to Academic Film Co., 
Inc., 1650 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 

THE EDGE OF THE WORLD — An outstanding film 
about the defeat of a strong, hardy people, faced with in- 
surmountable natural odds, on a Jonely island in the Shetland 
group. 7 reels. Apply to Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

A PASSPORT TO HEALTH — With clarity and detail, 
this film shows the vital importance of immunizing children 
gainst diseases. Of vital interest to every health-conscious 
person. 2 reels. Free, from the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

CORVETTE 


, 
shows how a corvette accounts for two submarines and two 


K-225 — A Universal picture. Fast action 


Nazi planes on its maiden convoy. 10 reels. For rent from 
Bell & Howell. 1801-1815 Larchmont Ave.. Chicago 13, Ill 

WORLD OF PLENTY The past, present, and future of 
the problem of over-production of food in a world of hungry 
people. Animated diagrams, pictorial material, and_ trick 
optic al effects make « sper jally effective the plans tor postwa) 
food production and distribution. 4 reels. Apply to: Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

BACK TO NORMAL — Former patients of Roehampton 
Hospital in England show how the use of artificial limbs 
enable the disabled to work and play like other people. This 
is a detailed film of the part played by modern science in the 
making and fitting of artificial limbs. 2 reels. For rent from: 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 





YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 


A scene from A Passport to Health. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 


Laurence Olivier, Elisabeth Bergner, Sophie 
Stewart and Henry Ainley. This delightful com- 
edy lives again in an elaborate setting of unusual 
realism. A superb screen production seldom, if 


ever, equaled in Shakespearean art. 





Louis Hayward, ‘Tom ins Richard Carl- 


son, Joan Fontaine. West Point and its glorious 
Dp 


tradition of yesterday, its splendors of today, its 


soldiers of tomorrow. 








FRANK (Bring “Em Back 
Alive) BUCK. First feature 


picture ever filmed in the wilds 






# adventure! 
Communicate with your Film Library for rentals, or write to us. 


Send for latest catalog of other big features, 
musicals, short subjects, and serials. 


Exclusive Distributors 








COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP-~ A Division of Scholastic Magazines 


Only $1.45 per package, plus shipping charges, for each package 
of 50 student Guides and one teacher's instruction sheet. 


* Visual Learning Guides—What are they? 


The 
Audio-Visual Council to accompany 16 mm 
films of 


* Visual Learning Guides—Who uses them? 
They 
war worker training courses and in classes for military personnel 





HERE ARE 


ip GUIDES 4s 


70 JMMPROVED LEARNING 


96 Visual Learning Guides 





To Increase Film Effectiveness 





the National 
educational sound 
Army and Navy and 


Guides are four-page folders prepared by 


the U. S. Office of Education, 
ncyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films. 


are successfully used in approximately 500 leading schools, 


* Visual Learning Guidles—What do they cost? 


EFFECTIVE—TIME-SAVING—INEXPENSIVE 


Write today for free samples of Guides in the following groups: 
Social Studies Vocational Training 
Latin American Science Subjects 
Health Education Pre-Flight Training 
Pre-Induction Training 





220 Eost 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me information and 
samples for the following 
groups of Visual Learning 
Guides 
Social Studies 

Latin America 

—_.... Health Education 
——_.—. Vocational Training 

——- Science Studies 
——Pre-Flight Training 


Pre-induction Training 


of effective teaching with Visual Learn- 
ing Guides. 

READINESS 1S CREATED. Stvu- 
dents are prepared for material 
« before film showing end con- 


sciously watch for important 


points. 
VISUAL IMAGES ARE RECALLED 
AND REINFORCED. The test on 
Pages 2 and 3 emphasizes 
essential matter and is a lasting 


THREE STAGES 














blll 


GUIDES BECOME A_  SPRING- 
BOARD FOR CONTINUING AC- 
TIVITY. Suggestions ond refer- 
ore oeddi- 


record for future reference. 
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Mail This Coupon for Free Samples Today! 


ences incentive for 








tional study. 
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Classrooms in the Air 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 


workers. It all goes to prove that the 
American public, young and old, wants 
to learn more things more quickly. 

It might be said that one graduates 
from the American School of the Air 
to NBC’s University of the Air. 

This radio university was inaugurated 
in the summer of 1942 as an experiment 
in the field of higher education. NBC 
believes that radio as an educational 
medium lacks power when its educa- 
tional features are not coordinated, It 
resolved, therefore, to bring its educa- 
tional programs together systematically 
under a unifying institution — the Uni- 
versity of the Air. 

The University of the Air provides 
systematic instruction in a _ balanced 
variety of mature subjects. Its broad- 
casts can be correlated with existing 
classroom instruction in colleges all ove: 
the country. Its curriculum is planned 
in close consultation with leading edu- 
cators who represent every region of 
the United States as well as many Latin 
American nations. Canada also makes 
an outstanding contribution to both the 
musical and dramatic series through the 
cooperation of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Cerporation. 

Sterling Fisher, Assistant Public Serv- 
ice Counselor of NBC and Director of 
the University of the Air, states that the 
courses are also planned for those who 
have never gone to college, or whose 
college days are behind them. It en- 
ables these listeners to continue modern 
and systematic education in an inter- 
esting and convenient way. 

By using the University of the Air's 
courses, college students have the oppor- 
tunity to enlarge their cultural horizons. 
The courses are designed to supplement 
each other, and include history, litera- 
ture, music, and current events. 

Music of the New World is presented 
Thursdays, the first program of the Uni- 
versity of the Air’s week. Friday brings 
We Came This Way, the University’s 
history course, The World’s Great Nov- 
els, a literature course. Saturday fea- 
tures Home Is What You Make It, a 
home economics series, and Our For- 
eign Policy. 

Our Foreign Policy is something new 
in radio history. Members of the major 
governmental bodies who form and exe- 
cute America’s international policy will 
discuss over the air problems for build- 
ing and securing the peace. This should 
be of special interest not only to ci- 
vilians, but also to soldiers who receive 
University of the Air rebroadcasts 
through Army stations, 


MARGARET SYLVESTER 





